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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



EGGS, ET CETEEA, IN CONGEESS. 

Althottgh the gravity of the finaiLcial situation has largely concentrated 
attention upon the action of Congress in regard to silver, there are 
many vrbo believe that silver has been made the scapegoat for numerous 
other sins, against sound economic principles, and that something more 
than the repeal of the Sherman bill is needed to restore conditions neces- 
sary to safety and prosperity. 

The question of the price of eggs, strange as It may seem, is a point at 
issue, and upon the treatment of that question, quite as much may depend, 
as to the future of the condition of the workingman, as upon the solution of 
the silver problem. Indeed, so far as the vrorkingman is concerned, the 
priceof eggs touches him much more than does the price of silver, and if 
the Democratic party expect to retain possession of power, or the Re- 
publicans hope to regain it, they must give as much attention to the wants 
of the workingman as they do to the monometallists on the one hand, or 
the silver advocates on tbe other. 

For, in the question of the price of eggs, is involved the question of the 
price of potatoes, pork, beer, and, indeed, the price of numerous articles that 
sustain life. If members of Congress imagine they can give exclusive atten- 
tion to silver and gold, and even to tbe reform of the tariff as it affects 
European importations, and not give prompt and effective attention to the 
question of cheapened food supplies, they will count without their host. 

Possibly an attempt will be made to attribute the high price of eggs to 
the low price of silver, and the hallucination may be indulged in that by 
repealing the Sherman bill the price of eggs will decline. But this kind of 
argument will not satisfy the workingman, especially if eggs do not get 
lower in price, which they are not likely to do. Hence, if Congressmen ever 
expect again to appeal to their constituents for approval, they must do 
something, and that quickly, in relation to eggs and all othar articles of 
food now certainly so high in price. 

It may be asked. What has Congress to do in regulating the price of eggs, 
bacon, beer, potatoes or lard ? It is true, the high price of these, as well as 
other articles of food, may be traced to the difference between supply and 
demand, owing to the rapid growth of cities, on the one hand, and relattvely 
slowgrowthin the country on the other. The census tells us that the number 
of consumers in cities has increased in the past ten years at the ratio of sixty 
per cent., while in the same period producers upon farms have increased at 
the rate of only fifteen per cent. A disparity so great in a period so short as 
teu years l>etween the farm production on the one hand, and the extent of 
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consumption on the other, ia sufficient to account for the relative deamess of 
food. As it is from the farmer and the fisherman alone that food is derived, 
it is easily seen that if these increase only at the rate jof fifteen per cent., 
while those who live upon what they produce Increase with a rapidity four 
times as great, the price of food must of nscessity be increased through that 
circumstance alone. 

But in the face of this great relative disparity in the growth of con- 
sumption, as compared with the growth of production, Congress intervened, 
and by legislation intensified the situation greatly by practically prohibit- 
ing the importation of food products from the outside world. In this, the 
question of eggs plays a most important part, because before this Congress- 
ional intervention eggs were admitted free of duty. By the action of the 
latest tarifl they are taxed five cents a dozen and their importation prac- 
tically prohibited. Almost every other article of food imported bore a 
slight duty, but this little oval sphere of nutriment, known as the hen's egg, 
had escaped the eagle eye of the statesman and had come Into the country 
as free as the air. The result was a growth in the supply of a remarkable 
character, certainly highly beneficial and nutritious to the American people 
at large, but especially helpful to the neighboring nation, and mainly to the 
farmers' wives of Canada. The freedom of which the American eagle 
boasts, having been permitted to the fruit of the hen, had a more stimulat- 
ing effect upon the more modest, industrious bird resident in the northern 
latitudes of the Dominion and caused her to contribute to the necessities 
of this country to an extent of nearly two hundred millions of eggs a year. 

So long as two hundred millions of eggs were yearly sent into this 
country, over a border line extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
price of eggs was reasonable. But, so soon as the McKinley act became 
operative, and five cents a dozen was exacted as the penalty of importa- 
tion, the price, naturally, advanced. The Canadian hen, fearing practical 
prohibition from the market hitherto available, went largely out of busi- 
ness, and even for the eggs that were produced the free market of Great 
Britain was sought. 

It is true, the American farmer was expected to be benefited by the 
prohibition of the Canadian egg, as of all other agricultural products, and 
that in return for heavy taxation for the benefit of the manufacturer, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty years, he would at length have some 
advantage himself in the shape of protection against a foreign competitor. 
Bat, where one farmer has been helped, in relation to eggs and other prod- 
ucts, ten consumers have been hurt by the increase in price, and the total 
result is, an increase in the cost of living all along the line. 

Next to eggs, naturally comes the question of bacon, as bacon and 
eggs are inextricably allied in the public mind. Yet. never in the history 
of the country has bacon been so dear. Eggs to the consumer at flity cents 
a dozen, and bacon on the breakfast table at $2.50 for a piece formerly dear 
at a dollar, have been an object lesson, taught in every household in the 
land, as to the folly of legislative interference in the articles of food. To 
charge ?1.50 for the admission of a pig over the Canadian border into the 
freedom of American soil was a folly quite as great as to charge five cents a 
dozen duty on eggs. The result has been that both bacon and eggs have 
been dearer in consequence than ever before. Equally has this folly been 
shown In the matter of beer. Beer, the drink of the workingman, is made 
mainly from barley, and the necessities of the maltsters and brewers in the 
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matter of barley was extreme. The only region on the continent in which 
barley can be advantageously grown was that included in the Dominion of 
Canada, and all legislation in the world would not alter that fact. So long 
as a duty of ten cents a bushel was exacted on the importation of this nec- 
essary ingredient of beer it was cheerfully borne, and the size of the glass of 
beer aiforded the workingman was satisfactory. But, with a folly that 
seems inexcusable, an exaction of thirty cents a bushel was enforced on bar- 
ley by the McKinley Bill — a charge almost equal to the cost of production. 
The result has been a decline in the importation of barley of nearly two- 
thirds, and an Increase in the price of beer that finds itself felt by tens of 
thousands of workingmen in the diminished size of the glass afforded for 
five cents, and in equal diminution in the nutriment of the common people. 

Potatoes, formerly at ten cents a bushel, bear now a duty of twenty- 
five cents; apples, an equal duty; while oats and hay, seven acres of which 
are required for every horse in the land, bear a duty respectively of twenty- 
five cents a bushel, and four dollars per ton. Sheep and .lambs are taxed one 
dollar and a half, with cheese at a prohibitory exaction, and throughout the 
entire list of articles essential to comfort and sustenance, an impost practi- 
cally prohibitory was enforced on all supplies derivable from one-half the 
continent. 

Aside from agricultural articles thus enumerated, the products of the 
sea were also taxed, and a duty of two and a half cents a pound for fish has 
been exacted from a country possessing the greatest fisheries in the world, 
providentially provided for a people having greater need for their product 
than exists elsewhere. So with the products of the forest, a duty of two 
dollars on every wagon-load of lumber has been charged, from a country in 
which the largest supply is furnished, to a country needing it, to a greater 
extent than any other land. For It should be borne in mind that the 
standing timber to-day, in the TJnited States, a new country largely tree- 
less, is less, per capita, than in an old country like Germany. Houses for 
the workingman, raw material for endless manufactures, and for furniture 
for all classes, is thus made to bear an impost as unnecessary as it is un wise. 
So, too, with the products of the mines, as shown in the article of coal, 
against the high price of which there has been a loud and universal out- 
cry. The exaction of a duty of seventy five cents a ton has kept enor- 
mous supplies of Canadian coal out of the New England States, and equally 
deprived the Pacific coast, for it is in Canada alone that coal exists on the 
shores of both oceans. 

Thus in numerous departments of commercial activity, as well as In ar- 
ticles of food, from little trifles, as small as eggs up to animals as large as 
horses, practical prohibition has been enforced. Where it has been over- 
come it has been only at the expense of the consumer in the United States, 
in the shape of high prices ; and naturally enough the consumer looks to 
Congress for reduction and relief. Under such circumstances it would seem 
the simple duty of Congress to immediately repeal the agricultural sections 
of the McKinley tariS, as the first step in the tariff reform which they were 
elected to carry out. On the plea of affecting vested interests created by 
the protective policy, no argument can be urged against immediately freeing 
from excessive duties all food products and all raw materials. Industries 
of all kinds, even those most highly protected, would be stimulated by 
such action, while to the people at large, of all sorts and conditions, in all 
localities, such a policy would be beneficial. 
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There is an argument, however, which might, with much force, be urged 
aj^alnst this action, and that is, that there should be a free exchange of articles 
arranged for before the United States opened her vast markets for raw ma- 
terial and food products. It would seem but just that if free trade in e^s 
was permitted by the United States, equally some article of manufacture 
should be admitted free by Canada, which supplies the eggs. It would be 
manifestly bad policy to concede to Canada free entry of her natural prod- 
ucts without demanding from her an equal concession as to goods 
manufactured from them. The creation of new and enlarged markets 
for manufacturers would thus be then equal with the increased ability to 
supply them in competition with the rest of the world. Hence, the truest test 
of a successful commercial policy would be afforded if an agreement of this 
character could be consummated. This could be accomplished by so amend- 
ing the tariff that the free admission of natural products will be allowed 
from countries only, which admit an equivalent of manufactures on equally 
favorable terms. The detail could be adjusted by a commission, created in 
the tariff bill for the purpose, and a list of articles manufactured for free 
exchange could be placed side by side with a list of natuial products and 
raw material. 

Fortunately, in the case of Canada, where this arrangement would most 
largely apply, such a plan is likely soon to be possible. By the recent action 
of a great convention of the Liberal party, tariff retornx and reciprocity with 
the United States were adopted, the purpose of the action being a commercial 
alliance such as is proposed. An impending appeal to the people of Canada, 
in a parliamentary election, within eighteen months or two years, will give 
an opportunity to test the question whether or not the Canadian people will 
place the control of the government or not in the hands of a party who have 
for their chief claim to confidence a tariff reform as complete as that which 
is likely in the United States to prevail, and a reciprocity of exchange quite 
as far-reaching as the United States is likely to demand. That this party 
will be successful there is hardly any donbt, especially should Congress move 
in the direction of free admission of food products and raw material on 
terms of equally free admission into Canada of manufactures from the 
United States. 

The only possible objection in the United States to the free admission 
from the Dominion of eggs, as representing all other articles of food, is that 
it may postpone the political absorption of Canada. Strange as it may be, 
a trifle so slight as the tariff affecting eggs might stand in the way of a 
settlement of the question upon which the American public are profoundly 
interested, for there is a large and growing party in this country that think 
that Canada is essential to the completeness of the Union. Being deceived 
by imperfect information, and failing to apprehend the real sentiment of 
the Canadian people, they argue for the continued isolation of the Do- 
minion as the best means to achieve a political union. There is hardly 
space in these pages now to discuss this question, for, as Charles Lamb said 
about predestination, " there is a great deal to be said on both sides of that 
question." 

The present pressure is for cheapened food supplies, for larger trade 
relations with the rest of the world, and for the settlement of the numerous 
questions that disturb the repose of the two nations that together occupy 
this continent. These can all be adjusted at once, and on a satisfactory 
basis, by a liberal tariff treatment, while if they are to be postponed until a 
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political union is accomplished, the generation that at present shapes afiTairs 
will have no concern in the matter. 

The question now is, What will be the the price of eggs next year ? not 
How soon will Canada come in 1 

Ebastus WrMAN. 



THE WELSH IN POLITICS. 

The Welsh population of the United States (including the first descend- 
ants) exceeds 1,223,000. They are, politically, almost wholly Republican, it 
being a fact that over ninety per cent, of them support and vote with that 
party. Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, himself a Bepnblican, 
struck a forcible truth when he said : " The Welsh have been, for years, the 
hewers of wood and the carriers of water for the Republican party, without 
even receiving thanks for their pains. It would be a great deal better if 
there were among them more Democrats." 

Why is it that the Welsh have almost unreservedly allied themselves 
with the Republican party? Is there an explanation for their tenacious ad- 
herence to this party? The Welsh are Republicans through various rea- 
sons, though in most cases they are peculiar and erroneous ones. To under- 
stand thoroughly this nationality's affiliation with Republican principles, 
their politics in Wales must be also understood. 

In England and Wales the Welsh, as a class, are Liberals, and as they 
are steadfast in the Republican faith of this country so do they in their 
native home uphold the doctrines of the Liberal party. A Welsh Conser- 
vative — " Tory " — is as uncommon in Wales as a Welsh Democrat in the 
United States. In brief, the Liberal party advocates Home Rule, the Dis- 
establishment of the English Church, the Discontinuation of Tithe pay- 
ments, and Low Tariff Duties; in fact, the principles of that party are 
analogous to those of our Democracy. Considering this fact, it seems 
remarkable that the Welsh should, in this country, advocate principles that 
are entirely at variance with those they so vigorously supported in Wales. 

One of the first political errors they fall into upon their arrival in the 
United States is that of associating the Republican principles with those of 
the Liberal party. This may be explained by the fact that the Welshman 
on his arrival here procures a ticket for some Welsh settlement. During 
elections he becomes interested in politics. One of the first questions he 
asks on the subject is: "Which represents the Liberal party of the old 
country?" He is informed that it is the Republican party, for his inform- 
ants have made the same mistake that be is now about to fall into. 

They tell him that the Republican party is the party of Liberty ; that 
the Republicans preserved the Union during the Rebellion, and freed over 
3,000,000 slaves. This has a wonderful effect on the mind of the average 
Welsh immigrant. He is by nature— as are all the Welsh— opposed to any- 
thing that is oppressive. He recalls the struggles of his motherland, the 
trials and hardships his forefathers suffered in fighting for their country's 
independence, and, if he knows it, that which is opposed to Liberty will not 
receive his support and vote. 

After being thus informed concerning the alleged history and achieve- 
ments of the Renublican party, he declares himself to be a Republican with- 
out the least investigation on his part as to these facts : That there were 
thousands of Democrats In the Union army during the Rebellion ; that the 



